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has yet been devised for separating alterations due to
good or bad harvests from those which result from other
causes. If the mints had remained open rupee prices of
food produced in the country would have been higher
than they are at present, and the peasantry, though they
may not see it, have gained at least as much by the de-
creased rise in the price of their food as they have lost by
the apparent decreased value of their silver ornaments.

Any calculation as to what the gold price of silver
would have been if the Indian mints had not been closed,
must be more or less speculative. Sentiment may have
something to say to it, but the relative values of gold and
silver,* as the relative values of other commodities, must
be determined by supply and demand and cost of pro-
duction. Although the suspension of the purchase of
54,000,000 ounces of silver per annum by the United
States Treasury under the Sherman Act was precipitated
by the closure of the Indian mints, recent events have
shown that it would have occurred, though perhaps a few
months later, even if they had remained open. This
demand for silver, which was a most powerful factor in
keeping up its gold value, was not therefore dependent on
the Indian mints remaining open. And even the Indian
demand has been much less influenced by the closure of
the mints than was generally anticipated. The net
imports in 1895-96 amounted to 27,018,000 ounces, which
was more than the imports of 1886-87,f and considerably
above the average of the years 1872-73 to 1885-86. It
seems probable that if the mints had remained open
the London gold price of silver, though perhaps it might
not have touched 2s. 3d., the lowest point to which it has

* Without entering into the question of bimetallism I assume that at
present it is out of the range of practical politics,
t [For figures of intervening years see page 77.]